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IVAR   CAMPBELL. 


IYAR  CAMPBELL  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who, 
no  matter  what  is  going  on  around  them,  take  the 
keenest  interest  in  all  they  see.  When  they  appear  to 
be  idle,  their  enjoyment  of  life  is  often  at  its  highest, 
■and  their  brains  at  the  most  active  pitch.  The  smallest 
incident,  unobserved  perhaps  by  other  men.  and  if 
observed,  forgotten,  may  quicken  their  alert  imagina- 
tions into  movement,  mav  arouse  the  kind  laughter  of 
comedy,  or  strike  into  their  hearts  with  tragic  emphasis. 
The  impressions  thus  acquired  may  or  may  not  last  for 
long;  if  they  last  in  an  artist's  mind  he  may  draw  them 
again  with  pen  or  brush  ;  if  they  die  out,  yet  they  were 
once  vividly  present  and  played  their  valuable  part  in 
enriching  ;i  man's  life. 

To  Ivar  Campbell,  as  I  knew  him,  all  things  were 
living.  Nothing  was  ever  dull.  He  was  always  amused, 
and  his  enthusiasm,  naturally  intermittent,  was  un- 
bounded and,  above  all  things,  sincere. 

Akin  to  this  power,  if  not  actually  part  of  it,  was 
his  universality  of  interest.  He  could  talk  with  all 
men,  and  was  generous  in  recognising  their  individual 
genius.  No  one  was  more  adaptable  to  new  surround- 
ings. New  friends  he  made  everywhere.  He  took  up 
new   subjects  with  genuine   keenness.     He  was  known 
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by  his  friends  not  merely  as  a  beloved  companion,  but 
also  in  the  several  roles  of  the  poet,  the  artist,  the 
reader,  the  talker,  the  tramp,  and  last,  of  course,  the 
soldier. 

Perhaps  some  knew  him  as  only  one  of  these  things? 
while  the  more  fortunate  knew  him  in  every  phase  ;  but 
in  whatever  place  he  found  himself  and  in  whatever 
part  he  played,  all  men  were  struck  by  his  quickness  of 
mind  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

At  first  sight  one  was  arrested  by  his  personality. 
His  face  was  of  great  beauty,  with  finely-drawn 
features.  There  was  something  rare  in  the  in-ace  and 
vigour  of  his  carriage  ;  the  impression  he  gave  was  one 
of  healthiness  and  virility  of  mind  and  body.  He  was 
of  no  more  than  medium  height,  yet  his  sturdiness,  the 
breadth  of  his  hands  and  wrists,  the  spring  in  his 
movements,  bore  evidence  of  unusual  strength.  His 
eyes  were  remarkable  not  only  for  their  vitality,  but 
for  their  depth, — just  as  those  who  knew  him  best 
could  feel  that  there  was  a  mysterious  depth  of  char- 
acter behind  the  brilliance  of  his  laughter,  which  set 
them  wondering  how  in  the  future  years  it  would  exert 
its  power.  Some  perhaps  suspected  the  presence  of  the 
same  force  and  charm  that  made  his  grandfather,  the 
eighth  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  most  eloquent  orator  of 
his  day. 

It  would  be  a  fascinating  task  to  follow  him 
through  his  life  in  a  long  and  exhaustive  chronicle 
with  the  four  great  Chapter-headings,  Childhood, 
Growth,  Manhood,  Death,  showing  his  early  tentative 
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years,  and  the  development  of  the  desire  for  Life  and 
Freedom  that  became  irresistible  at  one  time,  and  that 
in  its  part  satisfaction  itself  put  a  curb  upon  his  enthu- 
siasm: for  his  spirit,  was  untanieahle  ;  experience,  grim 
or  happy,  alone  could  serve  to  arrest  it.  He  had  youth, 
and  youth  would  have  been  his  for  ever. 

But  such  a  chronicle  would  be  the  work  of  years 
and  would  require  a  master-pen  to  write  it.  .Short  as 
was  his  life,  it  was  yet  so  full,  his  friends  were  so  many, 
his  wanderings  so  wide,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
ever  to  say  that  the  last  stone  had  been  turned  in  the 
search  for  treasure,  and  I,  who  knew  him  only  in  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life,  can  undertake  to  speak  only 
of  what  I  saw.  And  if  to  any  reader  of  this  memoir  it 
seems  that  I  have  exaggerated  this  or  that,  and  have 
spoken  too  little  about  some  other  thing,  indulgence 
must  be  shown  to  a  man  who  in  writing  of  a  beloved 
friend  naturally  strikes  a  personal  note  and  dwells 
upon  those  episodes  and  characteristics  that  he  loved 
the  best. 

I  find  also  another  difficulty,  if  I  am  to  give  each 
thing  its  deserved  prominence.  It  is  that  so  much  that 
was  beautiful  in  his  life  calls  for  no  appreciation,  and 
would  brook  only  the  briefest  mention.  It  would  be 
idle,  for  instance,  to  speak  at  length  of  his  writing  and 
of  the  beauty  of  his  thoughts.  The  Poems  in  this 
book  are  witnesses  as  to  that,  and  need  no  further 
introduction.  His  love  of  letters,  too,  of  which  per- 
haps the  earliest  sign  was  his  study  of  Elizabethan 
Literature  at   Eton,  and  how  he  would  sit  down  and 
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read  a  book  all  clay,  simply  because  he  wanted  to  do  sor 
it  would  be  impossible  to  describe.  Nor  can  one  give 
an  account  of  his  daily  life  at  home  or  in  other  places. 
His  friends  will  remember  him  at  Eton,  at  Christ 
Church,  in  Hanover,  in  Paris,  in  America,  and  will  know,, 
more  vividly  than  I  can  tell  it,  how  he  lived  and  how 
good  was  his  companionship. 

But  of  Inveraray  one  must  speak,  because  of  the  love 
he  bore  towards  the  lands  of  Argyll  and  in  particular 
towards  the  hills  and  glens  that  surround  the  home  of 
his  ancestors.  There  he  breathed  earth's  scents,  and 
exulted  in  the  glories  of  nature  ;  and  it  was  surely  the 
beauty  of  that  country  that  inspired  him  to  write  'The 
Marriage  of  Earth  and  Spring ';  for  there  is  no  place 
that  could  have  impressed  him  more  vividly  with  the 
mightiness  of  the  seasons. 

It  is  my  belief  that  he  was  never  more  happy  than 
when  he  was  tramping,  pack  on  shoulder,  over  the 
King's  Highway.  As  one  of  those  few  who  sometimes 
travelled  with  him  thus,  I  can  say  that  so  I  loved  him 
best  of  all ;  and,  as  all  travellers  have  testified,  from 
St.  Paul  onwards,  there  can  be  no  surer  test  of 
friendship. 

I  see  him  now,  during  a  long  walk  over  the  Wilt- 
shire Downs,  a  yard  or  two  before  me,  moving  with 
that  easy  swing  of  his — for  he  was  a  fine  walker  and 
I  was  always  a  drag  on  the  pace — all  health,  vigour, 
and  beauty,  stopping  suddenly  with  an  impulsive 
speech,  perhaps  in  praise  of  a  richly-coloured  field, 
or  with  some  whimsical  thought  upon  his  tongue,  or 
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an  exhortation  ro  me  to  keep  going  until  we  reached 
the  next  inn. 

He  loved  that  life.  '  Walking  is  a  brave  thing,1  he 
wrote,  'a  large  thing,  a  dusty  thing,  an  you  will.  But 
like  the  sea  it  touches  Heaven."  And  again,  '  Along  a 
lane  near  Grafton  there  are  more  poppies  than  are  to 
be  found  I  suppose  in  any  other  lane  in  the  English 
shires.  From  the  Held  beyond,  hidden  by  a  leafy  beech 
hedge  whereon  clamber  and  sway  wild  roses  and  over 
which  elderberry-trees  open  to  the  skies  Hat  Howers 
that  are  big  platters  for  the  bees  to  feed  upon,  they 
pour  down  to  the  white  road's  edge  in  a  thousand 
scarlet  ranks ;  and  in  number  they  are  like  a  great 
company  of  cardinals  seated  tier  upon  tier.  And  the 
upper  air  of  Grafton  is  encircled,  as  it  were,  with  larks 
that  hang  like  spiders  from  the  blue,  and  sway,  and 
fall  a  little,  and  climb  again  ladderwise  upon  the  windy 
currents.  And  they  do  not  cease  singing  until  the  sun 
has  set.' 

Here  is  an  account  in  a  journal  of  two  meetings 
with  Gypsy  women. 

'  In  Wiltshire  once  I  told  a  black-haired  woman  she 
was  upon  a  Roman  Road. 

'  "  It's  a  Romany  Road,"  she  said. 

' "  Well,  well,"  I  said,  "  we  call  it  a  Roman  Road." 

' "  You  may  pronounce  it  like  that,"  said  she.  '  A 
Romany  Road  would  be  a  gypsy  road,  and  in  Wiltshire 
the  Roman  roads  are  used  by  gypsies  more  than  by 
other  travellers." 
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' "  This  road  goes  all  round  the  World,"  said 
another  dark  woman  to  me  ;  and  this  for  the  Romans 
was  true  enough.  "  We  be  Romans  indeed,  it  is  our 
road,  but  the  farmers  do  plant  their  crops  upon  it  and 
fence  it  in,  and  we  are  unable  to  travel  there  or  hatch 
there/1 

' "  By  the  common  law  of  England  you  have  the 
right  to  use  it,"  I  said. 

' "  I  know  that,"  she  said.  "  And  we  did  ought  to 
be  'lowed  to  travel  upon  it ;  for  we  be  travellers  and 
followers  of  Christ." 

'  "  Followers  of  Christ  ? "  I  asked  ;  "  how  is  that  ?  " 

*  "  Christ,  sir,  travelled  for  the  world." 

' "  I  see  what  you  mean,"  I  said. 

' "  Yes,  sir,  a  great  traveller  he  was,  and  we  be 
travellers  too.  My  father's  name  was  Matthew  ;  and 
Matthew,  that  is  my  father,  followed  Jesus  in  travelling. 
He  went  in  his  time  most  over  England  and  Wales." 

'  "  Who  told  you  about  Jesus  and  Matthew  ?"  I  asked. 

'  "  I  don't  know,  sir,"  she  said  ;  "  but  Matthew  was 
my  father's  name." 

' "  A  fine  place  to  preach  from,  the  Roman  Road," 
I  said  ;  "  there  is  much  grass  there." 

'  "  There  is,"  said  the  gypsy  woman.' 

Once  he  walked  from  Old  Sarum  to  Amesbury,  in 
company  with  a  tramp,  who  had  just  torn  up  his  shirt 
for  feet-rags,  and  another  time  he  met  old  Tom  Peters, 
A.B.  (retired),  on  the  road  to  Wilton,  and  heard  him 
tell  the  tale  of  the  Thirty  Liverpool  Bootblacks :  Tom 
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Peters,  the  old  bo'sun,  in  his  peaked  cap  and  blue-black 
serge  suit,  game  of  leg,  and  with  his  right  hand  scored 
from  thumb  to  the  wrist's  outer  side,  who  had  wandered 
the  world's  seas  in  ships,  and  learnt  a  smattering  of  a 
dozen  Languages. 

Ivar  said  that  the  story  of  the  Thirty  Liverpool 
Bootblacks  should  be  made  into  a  ballad.  These 
thirty  men.  wearing  their  badges,  the  old  bo\sun  had 
stowed  away  privily  in  one  of  the  upper  deck  boats 
near  the  bridge.  After  two  days  at  sea,  he  called  them 
out,  and  marshalled  them  before  the  bridge.  '  Good 
God,'  says  the  captain,  says  'e,  '  Good  God,  bo'sun, 
what's  all  this?1  'Thirty  Liverpool  Bootblacks,  sir,1 
says  I,  "each  with  his  badge  on  proper.  Stowaways, 
sir,1  sez  I.  'God  in  heaven's  truth,  sir,1  says  I,  'Thirty 
Liverpool  Bootblacks  goin1  to  'Merica.1 

And  then  the  captain  was  silent  for  a  while  until  he 
spoke  the  second  great  refrain  of  the  ballad. 

'  Bo'sun,1  says  V.  '  Sir,"  says  I.  '  For  Christ's  sake, 
says  "e  ;  '  for  Christ's  sake,  bo'sun,  separate  'em.1 

And  so  the  story  ended  ;  but  as  he  and  his  young 
companion  trudged  the  Wilton  road,  amongst  his  other 
innumerable  tales,  and  amidst  his  promises  to  stow  him 
away  on  any  ship  in  Southampton,  he  continually 
reverted  to  the  consternation  of  the  captain  on  the 
bridge,  and  ever  the  same  speech  would  recur. 

'  For  Christ's  sake,'  says  'e  ;  '  for  Christ's  sake,1 
bo'sun,  separate  "em.1 

And   here  I  cannot  refrain  from   telling  a  story  he 
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told  me  once  as  we  started  westwards  from  Salisbury — 
for  most  of  his  walks  started  from  Salisbury.  '  A  man 
who  wants  to  walk,  he  would  say,  '  takes  the  train  to 
Salisbury,  and  then  just  begins  to  walk.1 

He  was  alone  in  the  Marlborough  country,  was  clad 
as  a  tramp,  who  lives  by  begging  for  the  life's  sake,  and 
not  for  necessity  ;  he  had  an  old  pack  between  his 
shoulders,  and  a  fifteen  days'  beard  upon  his  cheeks  and 
chin  ;  and  his  boots  were  old  boots,  and  not  whole,  and 
he  walked  with  somewhat  of  a  limp.  He  was  not  far 
from  a  village,  when  he  met  a  child,  who  looked  upon 
him  with  a  strange  look.  Thinking  he  had  perhaps  a 
black  mark  on  his  face,  or  even  that  some  small  devil  was 
sitting  cross-legged  on  his  pack  and  mocking  him,  he 
trudged  on  patiently,  noticing,  however,  that  he  was 
being  followed  by  the  child. 

When  he  reached  the  village  he  found  a  group  ot 
children  playing,  who,  as  he  came  up  to  them,  ceased 
playing  with  a  startling  suddenness,  and  stared  at  him 
with  large  and  curious  eyes.  He  hastened  his  pace,  for 
he  was  alarmed. 

'  Hey  ! '  said  a  child's  voice. 

He  turned  involuntarily.  The  children  all  stood 
quiet,  and  made  no  sign  that  one  of  their  number  had 
challenged  him. 

'  What  do  you  want  ? '  he  asked. 

No  reply  was  given,  and  he  moved  onwards  with  as 
much  dignity  as  he  could  command.  Soon  he  came  to 
a  grocery  and  general  provision  shop,  which  he  entered, 
since  he  was  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  could  see  no  inn. 
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Here  he  became  afraid  ;  for  in  that  grocery  and  general 
provision  shop  there  was  nothing  and  nobody,  no 
groceries,  no  grocer,  no  general  provisions — nothing 
but  shelves,  shelves  from  Hoor  to  ceiling,  and  upon 
them,  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  empty  parade,  glass 
bottles  stopperless.  Boxes  had  been  rifled,  casks  over- 
turned, and  the  one  evidence  of  late  wealth  were  two 
acid  drops  King  palely  upon  the  counter. 

This  gave  him  the  clue  to  the  horrible  thing  that 
had  happened — acid  drops — children — no  grown-ups. 
Only  two  acid  drops  left  out  of  ten  thousand — children 
in  revolt — massacre  of  grown-ups — the  main  features 
were  clear. 

Down  the  narrow  street  he  went,  trying  to  hide  his 
bulk  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall  ;  but  he  heard  a  sound, 
which  he  perceived  in  a  moment  to  be  the  children's 
voices  sinu'inii;  in  unison  softly  : 

'Robinson  Crusoe,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Where  are  you  going  to, 
Robinson  Crusoe  ? ' 

He  walked  the  faster,  still  keeping  as  much  in  shadow 
as  possible.  But  going  round  a  corner  he  came  upon 
another  group  of  children  sitting  close  together,  with 
their  knees  drawn  up  to  their  chins  and  their  cheeks  and 
mouths  all  sticky  from  eating  the  plunder.  He  passed 
slowly,  in  dissimulation,  his  heart  a  pit-a-pat. 

'  Hullo  ! ,  said  the  nearest,  a  plump  little  boy,  in 
face  very  bulbous.  'Hullo!1  said  another,  nudging  a 
a  third. 
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He  ran,  with  tired  feet  and  heavy  pack,  far  into 
Savernake  Forest,  and  hid  there  the  whole  afternoon  ; 
but  as  he  ran  he  heard  that  chorus  of  murderous  shrill 
voices  following  him  upon  the  wind  : 

'  Robinson  Crusoe,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Where  are  you  going  to, 
Robinson  Crusoe?1 

Children,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  affected  him  a  great 
deal.  His  love  of  them  was  noticed  by  many  people. 
Nothing  was  more  astonishing  than  to  see  the  way 
a  child  would  intuitively  know  him  as  a  friend  and 
treat  him  as  one  of  its  own  age.  He  never  sought 
them  out,  but  he  always  welcomed  them  when  they 
came  to  him,  and  he  was  extraordinarily  quick  at 
understanding  what  was  passing  through  their  minds. 

I  spent  once  a  few  weeks  with  him  in  Venice,  where 
our  rooms  looked  over  a  paved  court  that  is  one  of  the 
favourite  children's  playgrounds  in  the  city.  The 
children  were  all  happy,  but  amongst  them  was  a  girl 
of  fi^e  years  or  so,  a  little  chubby  thing  in  a  blue  frock, 
who  was  always  laughing,  and  although  one  of  the 
youngest  of  them,  was  the  inventor  of  new  games,  and 
a  captain  in  many  of  the  old  ones.  The  pump,  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  was  her  great  delight 
and  her  chief  inspiration  for  mischief.  The  fact  that 
playing  with  the  pump  was  forbidden,  made  it,  of 
course,  all  the  more  tempting  a  toy.  Little  Maria  (for 
that  was  her  name,  as  we,  who  heard  it  yelled  so  often, 
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were  not  likely  to  forget),  used  to  look  about  her 
cautiously,  approach  the  pump  in  sideways  fashion, 
work  the  handle  once  or  twice  with  her  tiny  arms,  and 

then  rush  round  the  corner  and  hide  just  opposite 
Ivar's  window. 

There  she  would  stand  by  an  archway  waiting  rather 
anxiously,  finger  in  mouth,  and  glancing  ti)>  at  him, 
knowing  quite  well  that  he  was  in  the  joke.  The 
danger  past,  she  would  clap  her  hands,  and  laugh  and 
dance  back  into  the  court  to  join  her  friends. 

One  morning  Ivar  came  into  my  room — we  used  to 
work  separately  all  the  morning — -with  grim  news. 
They  were  spanking  Maria  for  pushing  her  Sunday 
stockings  up  the  pump. 

The  three  poems  printed  in  this  book  were  inspired 
not  by  this  visit  to  Venice,  but  by  an  earlier  visit  spent 
in  company  with  a  most  devoted  friend,  Mr.  Cadell,  of 
whose  paintings  he  was  a  sincere  admirer,  and  whose 
drawing  of  Ivar  is  reproduced  in  the  frontispiece.  On 
the  second  visit  Ivar  was  engaged  in  a  new  enterprise, 
in  the  evolving  of  a  fresh  form  of  literary  expression. 
The  new  medium  claimed  to  arrive  at  the  very  essence 
of  the  idea  to  be  expressed,  approaching  it  now  from 
one  point  of  view,  now  from  another,  avoiding  all 
epithets  and  incidental  colour,  and  using  only  the  most 
necessary  terms  of  speech.  It  would  be  unfair  to  the 
theory  that  it  should  have  any  one  but  its  author  to 
describe  it,  and  it  was  frankly  an  experiment ;  but  the 
work  was  undertaken  with  the  earnestness  that  charac- 
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terised  his   support  of   any  artistic    movement    which 
seemed  to  him  to  have  life  and  sincerity. 

Of  Venice  he  was  very  fond.  The  simplicity  of  the 
life  there  attracted  him,  as  well  as  the  wonderful  beauty 
of  the  place.  His  own  impression  of  the  city  was  so 
strong  that  it  became  mine  also — an  impression  not 
merely  of  a  monument  of  glorious  mediaeval  life,  but 
also  of  a  happy,  peaceful  city,  where  no  sounds  are 
heard  but  the  booming  of  great  bells,  the  lapping  of 
water,  and  children's  laughter. 

Paris,  too,  was  to  him  a  child's  town  ;  only  there 
his  children  were  grown-up  folk. 

'  Am  I  not  in  Child's  town  ? '  he  once  wrote  to  me 
from  Paris,  '  where1  s  the  Punch  and  Judy  show  played 
finer  than  'tis  played  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens — or 
where  bloom  flowers  with  more  colour  than  there  r 
Where  are  the  girls  prettier  ?  In  Child's  town  we  do 
not  frown  when  we  pass  strangers — I  am  dancing  now 
— in  the  sun — do  you  hear  me  laughing  ?  ' 

No  figure  was  better  known  than  Ivar  Campbell's  in 
the  Boulevard  Mont  Parnasse,  and  no  one  was  more 
welcome  among  the  students  and  artists  who  frequented 
that  quarter  of  Paris.  Young  though  he  was,  he  was 
quick  to  distinguish  the  sincere  artist  from  the  make- 
believe.  He  conversed  with  either ;  but  the  first 
became  an  intimate  friend,  while  the  second  became  but 
another  amusing  child. 

A  number  of  his  friends  in  Paris  were  American, 
and  it  is  possible  that  what  he  learnt  from  them  of 
their  country,  and  the  interest  that  this  raised  in  his 
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inquisitive  mind,  went  far  to  induce  him  later  to  dis- 
cover the  country  for  himself.  He  went  to  Washington 
as  honorary  attache  to  the  British  Embassy. 

Concerning  this  part  of  Ivar  Campbell's  life,  Lord 
Eustace  Percy,  who  was  with  him  at  Washington,  has 
written  me  the  following  letter: — 

'  2,  Grosvenoe  Place,  S.W., 
'  Feb.  18.  17. 

'  My  dear  Ridley, 

'  Fin  sorry  not  to  have  done  before  what  I 
promised  to  do,  but  I  have  found  it  harder  and  harder 
to  concentrate  on  a  subject  which  needs  so  much  con- 
centration as  the  story  of  a  man  one  is  very  fond  of. 
There  is  so  little  to  write  about  except  one's  own  debt 
to  Ivar  and  one's  own  feelings  about  him — one  cannot 
write  about  a  friend  "  objectively  "  unless  one  has  much 
more  leisure  than  I  have  had  these  last  two  months — 
and  even  then  it  seems  rather  an  unfriendly  task — a 
betrayal  of  one's  own  intimacy.  So  that  must  explain 
all  the  deficiencies  of  what  follows. 

'  Ivar  came  out  to  Washington  towards  the  end  of 
1912,  ami  stayed  in  America  till  the  beginning  of 
March,  1914.  It  was  a  time  when  we  at  the  Embassy 
at  Washington  were  pretty  hardworked  and  occupied 
with  a  number  of  rather  urgent  worries.  1912  had  been 
the  year  of  the  Panama  Canal  controversy,  and  Ivar 
arrived  when  we  were  in  the  middle  of  an  exchange  of 
notes  on  the  subject  with  the  LT.S.  Govt.  The  next 
year   was    occupied    by   the    Mexican    crisis,    involving 
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many  anxious  moments.  But  besides  these  international 
questions,  these  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  were  the 
period  of  a  good  deal  of  internal  confusion.  The 
Presidential  Election  of  1912  was  just  over,  and  the 
various  radical  movements,  which  had  found  expression 
in  Roosevelt's  campaign,  and  in  such  labour  disturb- 
ances as  the  Lawrence  strike,  gave  a  character  of 
restlessness  and  ferment  to  the  political  and  economic 
life  of  the  whole  country. 

'  What  struck  me  when  Ivar  came  out  to  America 
(for  I  had  hardly  seen  him  for  some  years)  was  the  live- 
liness of  his  interest  in  these  movements.  He  was 
quick  in  seizing  the  point  of  current  Diplomatic 
business,  but  the  international  questions,  I  think,  left 
him  rather  cold.  It  was  the  internal  condition  of  the 
country,  especially  on  its  human  side,  and  particularly, 
perhaps,  the  more  radical  syndicalist  effervescence  in  the 
ranks  of  unskilled  and  foreign  labour,  which  really 
interested  him.  Here  his  interest  was  most  catholic. 
I  remember,  for  example,  that  Gerald  Stanley  Lee's 
"Inspired  Millionaires"  and  Giovanitti's  revolutionary 
"  vers  libres  "  at  one  moment  held  equal  places  in  his 
library  !  I  don't  think  he  ever  looked  at  things  from 
the  political  or  the  statesmen's  point  of  view — he  never 
cared  to  ask  whether  a  given  movement  gave  promise 
of  permanence  or  practical  effect.  It  was  simple 
"humanness"  that  he  looked  for,  and  he  naturally 
found  it  on  all  sides,  for  the  attraction  of  America  to  a 
man  of  active  mind  is  that  it  provides  a  clear  and  open 
field  for  ideals,  social  experiments,  peculiar  movements, 
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and  attempts  at  reform  which  in  older  countries  are 
entangled  with  and  obscured  by  the  debris  of  pasi 
efforts.     It  was  remarkable  that  in  all  this  effervescence, 

which  has  its  very  comic  side,  Ivar's  strong  sense  of 
humour  was  but  rarely  aroused  by  the  vagaries  of  the 
idealists,  though  it  sparkled  into  life  over  the  sordid 
sides  of  American  politics,  of  which  this  period  furnished 
one  or  two  particularly  migrant  examples. 

'This,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  was  the  contribution  of 
these  months  to  Ivar's  mind.  I  don't  pretend  to  know 
what  permanent  effect  they  would  have  had  on  him — 
the  new  America  stimulating-  as  it  is  must  always  be 
the  rawest  of  raw  materials  for  one's  life's  thinking.  But 
I  should  be  giving  a  very  wrong  impression  if  I  indi- 
cated that  my  recollections  of  Ivar  during  that  time 
wire  specially  bound  up  in  these  bubblings  of  the  melt- 
ing pot,  in  which  we  were  both  interested.  On  the 
contrary,  my  memory  identifies  him  chiefly  with  two 
summer  months  of  perfect  companionship  at  a  small 
country  place  in  New  Hampshire,  where  the  Embassy 
established  itself  that  year.  There,  in  a  fairly  wild 
and  very  beautiful  country,  he  was  in  his  natural 
element,  for  the  clean  life  of  bodily  health  in  open  air 
and  sun  was  what  he  always  liked  above  all.  He  was 
happy  then,  I  think,  or  I  never  saw  him  happy  at  any 
other  time.  Ample  office  work  to  occupy  his  mind,  the 
widest  scope  for  physical  exercise  and  the  enjoyment  of 
nature,  opportunity  amongst  our  few  friends  to  satisfy 
his  love  of  children,  which  was  ever  the  clearest  glimpse 
that    he    allowed  the   world   to    see  of    the  character 
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behind  his  reticences,  all  tlie.se  combined  at  any  rate  to 
make  him  the  most  perfect  companion  I  had  known. 

k  These  months  were  the  origin  and  centre  of  our 
friendship.  That  friendship  sprang  especially  out  of 
other  qualities  in  him  which  lie  too  near  his  reticences 
to  be  written  down.  He  had  his  intolerances,  but  never 
where  there  was  a  call  upon  his  essential  chivalry.  His 
real  qualities  were  a  sympathy  and  affection  ever  waiting 
for  a  demand  upon  them,  and  never  failing  to  meet  such 
a  demand.  The  record  of  these  things  cannot  be  written, 
because  they  are  not  done  with.  I  can  only  acknow- 
ledge a  debt,  and  wait  to  repay  it. 

'  Yours  sincerely, 

'  Eustace  Percy/ 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  America,  he  told  his 
friends  of  his  desire  to  keep  a  book-shop  in  Chelsea. 
Here,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Cowslip,  he  would 
sell  not  only  books,  but  also  drawings  by  modern 
artists.  He  would  make  one  other  speciality,  holly 
walking-sticks  polished  like  ivory,  which  I  was  to  cut 
for  him  in  certain  woods  well  known  to  him  and  me. 
When  the  War  broke  out,  and  he  made  his  first  attempt 
to  obtain  a  temporary  commission,  his  intention  was  to 
serve  for  the  period  of  the  War,  and  then  to  set  up  his 
book-shop  in  earnest. 

He  had  the  disappointment  of  not  passing  his 
medical  examination.  This  failure,  attributable  to  an 
unsuspected  weakness   in   his  sight,  was  a  great  blow  to 
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him,  and  left  him  seeking  hither  and  thither  for  some 

work  in  which  he  could  be  of  service  to  his  country. 
There  was  a  moment  when  he  almost,  gave  up  the  quest, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  resigning  himself  to  being 
what,  he  called,  'one  of  the  useless  ones1;  hut  the 
opportunity  occurred  of  driving  a  motor  ambulance, 
and  was  quickly  taken.  He  learnt  to  drive  a  car,  and 
worked  in  France  for  some  time  with  the  American 
liv(\  Cross  Society.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
him  ;  rather  it  increased  his  determination  to  become  a 
soldier.  Returning  to  England,  he  was  rejected  once 
more  by  a  medical  board,  but  at  length  he  was  accepted, 
and  on  6'th  February,  1915,  he  was  given  a  commission 
in  the  regiment  of  his  clan,  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland 
Highlanders. 

His  father,  Lord  George  Campbell,  brother  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  died  on  22nd  April,  1910, 
was  spared  the  news  of  his  son's  death,  but  lived  to 
share  his  joy  at  becoming  a  soldier  in  the  traditional 
regiment  of  the  Campbells.  A  characteristic  telegram 
was  sent  to  his  parents  :  '  Passed  medical.  Home  for 
dinner.      Kill  the  fatted  calf/ 

From  the  dav  on  which  he  was  passed,  Ivar  Camp- 
bell became  a  different  man.  The  depression  from 
which  he  had  been  suffering  disappeared.  He  delighted 
in  his  new  life,  and  gave  his  whole  heart  and  soul  to  the 
work.  The  training  of  a  soldier,  the  art  of  war,  in- 
terested him  keenly,  and  even  led  his  imagination.  At 
last  he  said  he  had  found  that  there  was  some  one  of 
whom    he   could   be  afraid — his   superior  officer.     The 
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free  spirit    that  had     recognised    no    man's  authority 
flourished  now  in  a  life  of  routine  and  discipline. 

He  went  out  to  France  on  26th  May,  and  was 
attached  to  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  Seaforth  Hisrh- 
landers  in  the  Meerut  Division.  With  them  he  was 
eventually  drafted  to  Mesopotamia,  but  not  before 
he  had  gained  the  long  and  terrible  experience  of  trench 
warfare  in  France.  His  letters  during  this  time  Avere 
glad,  vivid,  full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm.  In  one,  dated 
4th  June,  soon  after  he  had  received  his  baptism  of 
shell-fire,  he  writes : 

'  Utter  peace  there  was  this  morning — a  mist  lay 
about.  Near  and  far  is  silence,  save  an  eager  lark 
singing.  Dogs  do  not  bark  in  this  country  now — nor 
cocks  crow — nor  bells  ring :  the  three  most  persistent 
country  sounds—  only  the  birds  sing  on — even  above 
the  trenches — brave  feathery  things  to  cheer  the  taut 
nerves  of  men.-' 

In  another  he  writes  on  the  29th  August : — 

'  We  live  here  in  chunks  of  time.  This  day  or  to- 
morrow is  nothing  of  importance.  We  live  by  "  this 
wad  of  time  in  the  trenches,11  "  That  bundle  of  days  in 
billets.11 

'  So  we  wake  up  to  find  the  change  in  seasons.  Vaguely 
we  saw  the  corn — in  this  country  of  a  surprising  gold- 
ness — vaguely  we  saw  this  corn  cut  with  handsickles  by 
ancient  men  and  women — we  saw  it  stooked.  And  now 
it  is  gathered  in.  The  land  is  flat  to  the  soil  again, 
and  lifting  up  our  noses  of  an  early  morning  we  breathe 
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bard — autumn  conies,  a  faint  perfume,  through  the 
fields. 

'It  means  the  beginning  of  days  of  long  discomforts 

— wet  and  cold  our  bed-fellows.  It  means  the  begin- 
ning of  the  songs  of  "  grumble,"  and  the  smaller, 
shriller  songs  of  optimism  in  spite  of  all,  because  of 
all. 

'It     means,     Goddam,     we    are     in     for    a     winter 
campaign/ 

But  he  concludes  : — 

'Thine,  cheerfully, 

'I.  cv 


Mere  is  ;i  fragment  from  a  letter  dated  the  27th 
September,  in  which  lie  described  what  he  saw  of  the 
Battle  of  Loos  : — 

'  Our  little  show  was  billed  to  start  on  the  morning 
of  the  25th.  It  was  meant  primarily  as  a  demonstra- 
tion to  keep  troops  in  front  of  us,  that  the  enemy 
pressure  against,  our  attack  down  South  might  not 
become  stronger.  A  mine  had  been  sunk  and  pierced 
under  the  German  line  on  our  left  front — the  blowing 
up  of  this  was  the  signal  for  attack. 

'This  Battalion  was  in  Divisional  reserve  seven  hun- 
dred yards  behind  the  front  line.  At  4.30,  a  dull 
morning,  I  stood  up  to  watch.  There  was  a  trembling 
of  the  earth  and  silently  a  jet  of  earth  rose  into  the 
air,  narrow  at  the  summit,  broadening  at  the  base 
where  the  clouds  of"  white  smoke    gathered.     The  jet 
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rose  straight  and  fell  back  into  its  own  crater.  All 
noise  of  the  explosion  was  contained  in  the  galleries 
below. 

'  As  the  earth  settled,  a  white  rocket  from  the  right 
shot  up,  and  slowly  the  first  "mother'1  (9.2  gun) 
passed  over  our  heads.  Dense  clouds  of  smoke  were 
released  from  the  front  line  and  Hell  opened. 

'  Guns  of  all  calibre  bombarded  for  about  half  an 
hour — thousands  of  shells  passing  over  our  heads, 
deafening,  roaring,  rushing — and  the  enemy  guns 
opened  on  all  country  behind  our  front  line. 

'  Yet  in  this  noise  magnificent  we  heard  another 
noise — minute  and  human.  The  Black  Watch  were 
cheering  as  they  charged  ! ' 

From  Marseilles  on  the  25th  November,  1915,  he 
sailed  east.  He  arrived  at  Basra  on  Christmas  Eve,  and 
thence  proceeded  immediately  up  the  river  Tigris. 
After  six  more  days  the  long  journey  ended,  and  they 
disembarked  on  New  Year's  Day  and  pitched  camp  in 
the  wilderness  of  Mesopotamia,  not  far  above  Amara. 
Seven  days  later  an  attack  was  launched  against  a 
strong  Turkish  position  in  front  of  Sheikh  Saad.  While 
gallantly  leading  his  men  in  this  engagement  Ivar 
Campbell  was  shot  through  the  body.  He  was  tended 
by  the  doctor  very  soon  after  he  was  wounded,  and  he 
appears  then  to  have  been  fully  conscious  and  to  have 
realised,  with  his  comrades,  that  his  wound  was  fatal. 
Everything  possible  was  done  for  him,  but  he  died 
next  day,   on  the  8th    January,  1916,  in  his  twenty  - 
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sixth  year,  and  was  buried   that  evening  by  the  banks 


of  the  Tigris. 


Months  before  he  had  mused  on  the  grim  prank 
played  by  war  upon  the  idealist.  The  Poet  who  sings  of 
peace  must  himself  take  up  the  sword  to  win  it.  Lives, 
homes,  cities,  whole  countries  are  destroyed,  yet  musl 
he  h'uht,  make  more  destruction  and  horror,  to  establish 
his  right  to  feel  and  to  weep  ;  and  to  prove  his  hatred 
of  war  and  murder.  With  the  conviction  that  he  is 
lighting  against  something  that  is  wrong,  the  use  only 
of  tools  that  are  wrongful  and  hideous  can  bring  him 
victory. 

These  reflections,  and  the  desire  to  do  his  duty  may 
well  have  been  the  motives  that  drove  him,  in  the  face 
of  medical  verdicts,  to  become  a  soldier.  That  he 
.should  become  a  keen  and  competent  soldier  was  only 
to  be  expected  ;  for  whatever  he  undertook  he  under- 
took with  determination.  But  the  resolution  that  he 
made  later  was  based  upon  experience.  The  choice  was 
deliberate,  and  was  not  the  outcome  simply  of  a  moment 
of  enthusiasm.  The  transfer  to  an  Indian  unit,  involv- 
ing at  least  two  years1  service  (as  he  was  told)  in  Asia, 
strengthened  him  in  that  resolve.  He  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  had  at  length  found  out  what  he  wanted 
to  be,  that  he  would  remain  a  soldier  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

He  died  in  armour ;  but  had  he  lived  to  carry  out 
his  resolution,  his    charm    and    sympathy  would  have 
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been  as  beautiful  as  ever ;  he  would  have  wished  to  con- 
verse again  with  dark  women  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs, 
the  Venetian  children  could  still  have  claimed  him  as  a 
playmate,  and  poor  Tom  Peters,  the  old  bo'sun,  if  he 
yet  tramps  the  long  road,  would  have  been  as  welcome 
on  a  second  meeting,  and  would  have  opened  his  heart 
to  him  once  more  upon  the  dusty  way  to  Salisbury. 

G.  R. 

June,  1917. 
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For  Sonia. 

WHO  is  it  comes  with  dainty  hands 
To  pull  the  red  leaves  down, 
And  weave  the  moss-green  woodland 
To  tapestry  of  brown  ? 
Who  is  it  hangs  the  little  stars 
Above  the  sleeping  town, 

My  lady  Velvet  Sleeves  ? 

Who  is  it  after  Winter-time 
Makes  all  the  world  so  gay, 
And  fine  and  fair  to  live  in 
With  troubles  far  away  ? 
Who  is  calling  in  the  wind 
For  me  to  come  and  play, 

My  lady  Velvet  Sleeves  ? 

1908,  Westminster  Gazette. 
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Horace. 

Odes  i,  5. 

IT  THAT  darling  boy  with  many  a  rose 

"  '       And  perfumed  locks  makes  love  to  thee 
In  dear  retreat :   for  whom  in  glee 
Dost  thou  thy  fair  and  golden  hair- 
In  simple  elegance  and  care  ? 

O  fickle  Gods  and  broken  faith, 
Alas !    how  often  shall  he  weep 
And  wonder  at  the  changed  deep 
Scowling  with  winds — who  gladly  finds 
Thy  present  heart  is  true,  who  blinds 

— Unconscious  of  thy  cheating  breath — 
His  eyes  and  dreams  that  thou  wilt  be 
For  ever  his  and   fancy  free. 
Ah !    happy  they   who  ne'er  assay 
To  woo  thee,  knowing  well   thy  way. 

Pyrrha,  the  temple's  votive  wall 
Bears  evidence  of  trophies   sent 
For  dangers   past,  and   testament 
That   I  am   free  from  loving  thee, 
That  I  escaped  the  cruel  sea. 

1908. 
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1909. 


»ona. 


TF  at  day's  dawn 
■■»      My   dear   love    dies, 
Tell  not  the  day, 

Lest  the  laughing  eves 
Of  the  world   grow  dim 

And  the  bird-song  cease. 
Until  eventide 

Let  her  lie  in  peace. 

If  at  day's   death 

My  dear  love  dies 
My  own   hands 

Will  close  her  eyes, 
And  the   rising  moon 

And  the  stars  shall  shed 
Their  silver  tears 

Round  her  white  death-bed. 
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For  Noel. 

T    ET  her  body  lie 

-*— '     In  a  eedarn  chest. 
Rosemary  for  memory 
Strew  upon  her  breast. 

Since  she  was  so  pure, 

To  her  burying 
Souls  more  white  than  snow 

Let  her  mourners  brine;. 


*»• 


Weary  heart  and  hands 
Lay  her  there  to  rest. 

Rosemary  for  memory 
Strew  upon  her  breast. 


1909,  Country  Life. 
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The  Ballad  of  a  Dead  Town, 

(The  herring  have  left  Loch .     Many  villages  upon 

Loch are  deserted  and  falling  into  ruins.) 

THE  road  that   leads   to  Kenmore 
Is  overgrown  with  grass, 
And  brambles  stretch  their  fingers 
Where  rich  folk   used  to  pass. 

Last  year's  leaves  are  falling 
Upon   the  cobbled   way, 
And  nettles  ranklv  growing 
Where  children  used  to  play. 

The  little  crofts  are  falling 
And  fields  are  lying  bare, 
And   curlews  calling,  calling, 
Are  the  only  creatures  there. 

0  come  ye  to  the  Jishing, 

The  wind  is  in  the   West, 

Prepare  yourselves  for  sailing, 

The  eventide  is  best. 

But  the  lads  that  lived  in  Kenmore 

Are  long  ago  at  rest. 

1910,  Country  Life. 
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St.  Ursula. 

TTER  soul's  sleeping. 

**■  -*■      Hand  beneath  her  pale  cheek  resting 

Lies  her  body  in   God's  keeping, 

Purer   far 

Than  the  purity  of  pillow- 
Where  her  head  is,  her  thoughts  are. 

To  her  seeming 

All   the  world  is   whiter  than 

Those  white  sheets  where  she  lies  dreaming. 

Soft  as  breath, 

In  her  dream  the  bells  of  Heaven 

Ring  the  advent   of  her  death. 

1910,  Country  Life. 
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Son 


PEACE,  God's  own  peace, 
This  it  is  I  bring  you  ; 
The  quiet  song  of  sleep, 
Dear  tired  heart,  I  sing  you. 
Dream,  softly  dream, 
Till  solemn  death  shall  find  you, 
With  coronals  of  roses 
Tenderly  to  bind  you. 
Peace  past  understanding, 
Dear  tired  heart,  I  bring  you  ; 
The  quiet  song  of  evening 
Softly  I  sing  you. 
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London  Pride. 

T  TP  and  down,  up  and  dozen, 

^y        Through  the  streets  of  London  Town 

I  have  wandered,  I  have  cried, 

*  Who  will  buy  my  London  Pride?'1 

Lips,  they  say,  are  red  as  clover . .  . 

Lassie,  would  you  woo  your  lover  ? 

Cheeks,  they  say,  are  red  as  roses : 

Better  far  to  buy  my  posies. 

London  Pride,  London  Pride, 
Who  will  purchase  London  Pride  f 

Gentle  folk,  I  plucked  them  early, 
Never  flower  bloomed  so  rarely, 
Sweeter  far  than  song  of  thrushes, 
Sweeter  far  than  maiden's  blushes. 
London  Pride,  London  Pride, 
Who  will  purchase  London  Pride  ? 

Madam,  see,  your  eyes  are  blue, 

London  Pride  will  suit  their  hue. 

Sir,  your  mistress  is  unkind, 

A  gift  of  flowers  will  change  her  mind. 
London  Pride,  London  Pride, 
Who  will  purchase  London  Pride? 
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Little  girl,  no  man  has  seen 
Prettier  lady  than  the  queen  ; 
Every  night  by  her  bedside 
She  puts  a  bunch  of  London   Pride. 
London  Pride,  London  Pride, 
Wlio  K'lll  pjurliasc  London  Pride  ? 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
Through  the  streets  of  London  Town 
I  have  wandered,  I  have  cried, 
'Who  will  buy  my  London  Pride?1 


1910. 
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Venice. 

GENTLY  about  her  walls  the  water  washes, 
And  the  west  wind  sings  softly   through  her 
ways. 
She  does  but  dream  a  little  of  dead  days. 
Sleep  hangs  no  tear  upon  her  slumbering  lashes. 

No  war  now  through  her  sea-lapped  kingdom  crashes, 
No  princes  bend  proud  knees  to  her  in   praise, 
No  fighting  ships  now  throng  upon  her  bays  : 

Lonely  about  white  walls  the  water  washes. 

Clustering  flowers  from  hid  gardens  hang 
Their  purple  petals  to  the  water  down. 
Piled  high  with  fruit  pass  by  the  barges  brown 

To  market,  and  the  church  bells  loudly  clang 

Metallic  summons  to  God's  feast,  as  rang 

These  self-same  bells  before  this  palaced  town 
Was  old,  before  the  border  of  her  gown 

Grew  frayed  with  waters  where  the  sea-flowers  hang. 

The  slow  wave  lips  the  moss-green  palace  walls, 
And  from  the  sunken  steps  the  lank  weed  swoons 
As  each  tide  pulses  to  the  long  lagoon's 

Slow-beating  heart :   and  when  the  hushed  night  falls, 
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The  shadow'd  surface  of  the  curled  canals 
Mirrors  a  thousand  slim  and  horned  moons, 
And  all  the  darkling  water  softly  croons, 

And  softly  lips  the  crumbling  palace  walls. 

Long  black-robed  ghosts  the  gondolas  creep  by, 
And  like  a  dirge  for  dead  men  from  the  sea 
Singing  of  sleep,  the  salt  winds  dreamily 

Through  the  dim  ways  of  slumbering  Venice  sigh. 

And  ripple  the  smooth  waters  *til  they  cry 
And  fret  against  the  stones,  and  seem  to  flee 
One  from  the  other  and  gluck  noisily 

About  the  prows  of  gondolas  creeping  by. 

Poised  for  the  wind-blown  sailing  of  my  fleet, 
M i .stress  of  guile  and  mother  of  a  brood 
Of  so/is  war-suckled  and  baptized  in  blood, 

With  all  the  sea  about  my  splendid  feet. 

With  winged  soul  that  never  knew  defeat, 
Like  Samothracian  Nike  I  have  stood, 
White  as  the  sails  that  sped  o'er  swirling  flood. 

Of  fill  lagoons,  the  white  sails  of  my  feet, 

To  bless  my  sons  who  sailed  in  high-decked  ships. 
Raking  the  ttttcrmost  main  from  East  to    West 
For  merchandise :  and  kings  superbly  dressed 

Paid  me  great  homage.      Yea  .'  my  hungry  lips, 
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Whose  honey  noxv  the  whole  world  idly  sips, 
Suckled  for  centuries  at  Fortune^s  breast. 
The  Lord  God  deigned  to  grant  me  ?ny  request, 

Beauty  and  tear  and  conquering  high-decked  ships. 

So  dreams  she  of  her  plumed  and  jewelled  pride. 

So  dream  for  ever  her  proud  palaces. 

All  the  soft  lapping  sea  her  chalice  is. 
She  who  was  once  the  white-robed  virgin  bride 

Draws  near  grim  Death  :  and  all  her  sons  have  died. 
Yet  no  face  is  more  fair  than  her  face  is, 
And  no  grace  is  more  pure  than  her  grace  is, 

And  no  dreams  such  as  those  dreams  of  her  pride. 


1910. 
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Venice. 

(To  F.  C.  B.  C.) 

THERE  is  no  sound  along  thy  dark  canals 
Save  once  a  speeding  gondola,  the  plash 
Of  dripping  oar,  and  'gainst  high  palace  walls 
The  ripple  of  the  wash. 

The  moonlit  clouds  above  thee  idly  drift, 
And  idly  catch  upon  the  horned  moon  : 

The  weeds  about  thy  washen  doorways  lift, 
Linger  and  idly  swoon. 

Of  what  old-world  adventures  art  thou  dreaming, 
O  white-robed  virgin  of  dark,  slumbrous  seas  ? 

Of  what  great  ships  upon  thy  waters  gleaming, 
Laden  with  treasuries  ? 

1910,  Country  Life. 
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Gabrielle. 

CREEPER  clasp  your  coffin  round, 
On  your  grave  there  groweth  rue. 
Oft   I  cry,  'Would  God  had  found 
It   pleasing  I  had  died  with  you/ 
Is  it   well  with  you  in   Heaven, 
Gabrielle  ? 

When  God  walketh  through  the  city 
Doth  your  heart  divinely  thrill  ? 
From  Christ's  face   is   all   the  pity 
Fled,  or  doth  He  sorrow  still  ? 
Is  it  well  with  you  in  Heaven, 
Gabrielle? 

Do  you   chaunt  your   Holy,  Holy ? 

Yea,  in  dreams   I  hear  your  voice. 
Doth  God    weep  for  this  world's  folly, 
O'er  the  prodigal   rejoice  ? 
Is  it  well  with  you  in  Heaven, 
Gabrielle  f 

Stand  you  at  the  golden  gate, 

Like  the  blessed  Damozel ? 

For  my  advent  do  you  wait, 
Gabrielle,  dead   Gabrielle  ? 
Is  it  well  with  you  in  Heaven, 
Is  it   well? 

1910. 
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1910. 


A  Request. 

T   ASK  of  mv  garden  this 
-*-      Not  the  exotic   bliss 
Of  lilies   languorous ; 

No   passionate    lover's   kiss. 
No   blossoms  odorous. 

I  only   ask   repose, 

Soft  as  a   wind  that   blows 

In   the   sunset  hour, 
Soft  as  the  dew   on  a  rose, 

Or  an   April  shower. 
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Dolores. 

DEW-BENT  the  rose  hangs 
As  though  'twere  weeping. 
Over  the  grey  roofs 

Day-dawn  comes   creeping. 

Tear-filled   mine  eyes  are 

Their   vigil  keeping. 
Dew-bent  the  rose  hangs 

As  though  'twere  weeping. 

Close  to  the  heart  of  God 

My  love  is  sleeping. 
Over  the  grey  roofs 

Day-dawn  comes  creeping. 


1910. 
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Song. 

■HpHAN  the  love-light  in  her  eves, 
-*■       Not  the  azure  April  skies 
From    the   morn   until   the  morrow 
Change  more  oft  from  jov  to  sorrow 

As   the  music   of  her   speech, 
Not   the  most  melodious   reach 

Of  pebbled  river  rippling  by, 

Sings  so   soft  a  melody. 

As  the  haven   of  her  lips. 

Not   the  wingVl   bees1  amorous  sips 

In   some   honey-hearted   prize 

Know  so  sweet  a   Paradise. 

1910. 
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Sons:  of  Solomon,  iv.  8. 

COME   with    me    from    Lebanon,   my   spouse,   with 
me  from  Lebanon, 
Down  with  me  from  Lebanon  to  sail   upon  the  sea. 
The  ship  is  wrought  of  ivory,  the  decks  of  gold,  and 

thereupon 
Are   sailors  singing  bridal  songs,  and   waiting  to  cast 
free. 

Come    with    me    from   Lebanon,   my  spouse,   with    me 
from  Lebanon, 
The  rowers  there  are  ready  and  will  welcome  thee 
with  shouts, 
The    sails   are  silken    sails  and    scarlet,  cut  and    sewn 
in  Babylon, 
The  scarlet  of  the  painted  lips  of  the  women  there- 
abouts. 

And  there  for  thee  is  spikenard,  calamus  and  cinnamon, 
Pomegranates  and  frankincense  and    flagons  full  of 
wine, 
And    cabins    carved    in    cedar-wood    that    came    from 
scented  Lebanon, 
And    all    the    ship    and    singing    crew    and    rowers 
there  are  thine. 
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Come    with    me    from   Lebanon,   my   spouse,    with    me 
from  Lebanon, 
They're    hauling    up  the    anchor   and   but   waiting 
there  for  thee ; 
The  boatswain's  whistling  for  a  wind,  a  wind  to  blow 
from  Lebanon, 
A  wind   from    scented   Lebanon    to  blow  them    out 
to  sea. 

1910,   Westminster  Gazette. 
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>ong\ 


T   HAVE  loved  a  little, 
-*■      Yes !    but  love  goes. 
Summer  is  born  and  dies 
And  with  it  dies  the  rose. 

I  have  wept  a  little — 
But  sorrows  go. 
Winter  is  born  and  dies 
And  with  it  dies  the  snow. 
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Friendship. 


The  Gods  have  given  no  greater  gift  to  man  than  this 
gift  of  friendship.  It  is  so  great  and  good  and  pure.  In 
the  word  is  the  fterfume  of  fair  Jloicers  and  the  breath  of 
soft  Southern  winds  and  the  ripple  of  water. 

OINCE   we  must  part,  clear  love,  nor  meet  again, 
^      Since  golden  youth  is  over,  need  we  raise 
To  the  high  heavens  our  lamentable  pain 
To  wail  in  bitter  sorrow  down   the   days  ? 

Should  we  not  rather  part   with  laughing  eyes 
And  souls  in  love   with  life,  that  all   the  stars 
May  glory  in   our  gladness  and   the  rise 
Of  morning  be  undi mined. 

The  wildness  of  the  day  and  all  the  wonder 
Of  the  sunset  shall   be  dead  for  us,  and  all 
The  night  shall  be  for  requiem,  as  under 
High-set  stars   we  linger,  and  the  soft   fall 

Of  dew   shall   be   for  tears,  the  parting  song 
The  singing  of  sad  nightingales,  and  flowers 
Sleeping  among  the  darkness  for  the  long 
White  purity  of  fragrant  days  and  hours. 
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Vanitas  Vanitatum. 

LOVE   and   life  are  jesting  things, 
Frivolities. 
Vanity,  the  prophet  sings, 
Vanity  of  vanities. 

When  a  maiden  prays  to  see 

On  the  morrow  some  dear  lover, 

Does  she  say,  His  lips  will  be 

(Lips  that  hover 

On  her  lips  as  tenderly 

As  a  bee  on   honeyed  clover) 

Some  day  old  and  lacking  flavour, 

Some  day  careless  of  my  favour  f 

Love  and  life  are  jesting  things, 

Frivolities. 

Vanity,  the  prophet  sings, 

Vanity  of  vanities. 

When  a  dreaming  lover  dips 
In  rose-attar  musing  fingers, 
Does  he  say,  My  lady's  lips 
(As  he  lingers 
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And  each   withered  petal  slips 
Idlv  through  his  idle  fingers) 
Some  day  will  Income  like  this, 
Some  day   be  too   old  to  kiss  ? 

Love  and  life  are  jesting  things, 

Frivolities. 

Vanity,  the  prophet  sings, 

Vanity  of  vanities. 
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O'Sullivan's  Wife. 

JOHN  O'SULLIVAN'S  wife  they  bore, 
Coffin'd  and  draped,  to  the  hillside  grave : 
The  cross  of  the  crucified  Christ  before, 
Who  died  O'Sullivan's  wife  to  save. 

John  O'Sullivan's  step  was  slow, 

And  sorrow  was  his  that  dismal  day  ; 

John  O'Sullivan's  voice  was  low, 

As  he  knelt  by  the  flower-strewn  grave  to  pray. 

Little  they  guessed,  these  gentry  fine, 

As  solemnly  they  the  body  bore, 
That  John  O'Sullivan's  wife  was  mine, 

Body  and  soul,  for  a  year  and  more. 


1910. 
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The  Marriage  of  Earth  and  Spring. 


OSING   the  viewless  advent  of  young  Spring 
Flying,  the  fleet-wing'd  swallows  heralding. 

Sing  how  he  conies  for  this — 
To  bring  a  white-brow"d  maid  to  bed  ! 
Sing  how  he  comes  with  blown  locks  chapleted, 
From  his  aerial  tracks  young  Mowers  down-streaming, 

Astride  the  love-winds  wantoning, 
To  make  complete  a  sleeping  chrysalis  ; 
Up  from  Italian  byways  in  the  South 
To  lay  a  sudden   kiss 
Upon  earth's  virgin   mouth, 
With  soft  warm  lips  of  youth 

And  God's  eyes  gleaming, 
To  rouse  a  drowsy  earth  from  drought 
Of  passionless  child-dreaming. 

Sing,  maiden,  sing, 
Unto  the  bridegroom  Spring  ; 
Lift  up  thy  voice  his  advent  welcoming  ! 
Tune  for  him  thy  lyric  note 
As  does  the  shyly  hidden  thrush, 
First  of  songsters  in  dawn's  hush  ; 
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Who  ere  he  finds  a  complete  carolling, 
First  sets  in  order  his  melodious  throat. 


Sing,  maiden,  sing. 
As  he  draweth  near 
Dost  thou  feel  thy  young  blood  stir  ? 

'Neath  the  night's  dark  cover 
Dost  thou  pray  for  such  a  lover? 

O  then  sing,  maiden,  sing, 
And  belaud  his  feet's  swift  fleetness 
And  his  body's  godlike  featness  ; 
And,  maybe,  to  hu.sh  thy  weeping 
As  he  passes 
Through  the  grasses ; 
Of  his  young  mouth's  sweetness 
Thou   shalt    rob   a    dewy    kiss    ere    yet    the    world    is 
waked  from  sleeping. 


II. 


As  maiden  first  encircled  by  Love's  arm 

(Who  'fore  surrender  slips 
Her  thirsty  mouth  aside  to  'scape  love's  lips 
Tempting  the  uttermost  dregs  of  that  sweet  charm) 
Foreknows  through  every  fibre's  thrill'd  alarm 

Her  body's  supreme  servitude ; 
So  Earth  with  twin  lips  press'd  by  vernal  breath 
Thrills  to  the  depth  of  her  soul's  quietude. 
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Ev"n  as  with  love  she  plays, 
Deep  in  her  still  mind's  solitude 
She  knows  through  her  virginity's  swift  death, 

In  after  days 
Shall  blossom  flowering  children  to  her  praise ; 
That  out  of  death  conies  living 

And  out  of  pain  conies  peace  ; 
That  in  the  act  of  giving 
There  is  given  us  increase. 

So  Nature  finds  her  true  diapason 

In  mystical  rebirth  : 
Earth  to  Spring  and  Spring  to  Earth, 
And  two  new  souls  are  waked  from   sleeping. 
She,  the  woman,  into  his  possession 
Intrusts  her  body's  keeping  ; 
He,  the  man,  takes  unto  him  fresh  powers, 
Holding  him  guardian  of  her  holiness. 
And  through  fleet  April  hours, 
In  quick  succession, 
She  weaves  the  sunshine  of  her  happiness 
Into  the  filmy  showers 
Of  unshed  weeping. 
Finding  her  flesh  must   know  a  second  strife; 

As  eyes  of  new-wed  wife, 
Alight  with  love,  are  veiled   with  shy   tears. 
When  first  she  feels,  through  tremulous  sweet  fears, 
Within  her  womb  the  stirring  of  young  life. 
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Now   wedded  Earlh  puts  on  her  splendid  dress 

Woven  of  sunshine  shot  through  quivering  green ; 

Now  courting  birds,  to  lui'e  their  heai  fs  choice,  preen 
Fine  feather'd  coats 

And  try  a  thousand  times  their  love-song's  notes  ; 

Now  little  spear-point  fronds  of  flowers  press 
Their  busy  heads 
Through  garden-beds ; 

And  once  again  climbs  new  sap  up  the  wood, 

Making  the  old  trees  young  with  small  buds1  sheen. 

Now  deathless  souls  peep  'neath  memorial  stones, 

To  prove  their  bodies1  immortality, 

Which  feed  Earth's  wombed  children  with  their  bones. 

Now  God  indeed  perceives  'tis  very  good, 

As  leaning  forward  on  his  throne  he  hears, 
Above  the  constant  shrilling  of  the  spheres, 
Earth  giving  back  to  him  his  minstrels  v. 


O  clap  your  hands,  ye   maidens  ;  O   clap  your  jovful 

hands, 
For  now  the  search  is  ended  and   sad  hearts  no  more 

dismay'd. 
Bring  out  gay  crowns   and  coronals  and  decorate   the 
lands 

With  your  lithe  limbs  glancing 
And  white  bodies  swiftly  dancing 
Through    the    shadow  and   the  gleam   of  the   stream- 
divided  glade  ; 

With  a  mist  of  vestures  clinging 
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Round   your  lissome   bodies  swinging, 

Dance,  dance  to  ymw  singing 

Through  the  sunshine  and  I  he  shadow  of  the  meadow 

unafraid. 

For  the  theft  in  Enna's  field 

Is  redeenfd   and  earth    unseal'd. 

And  the  tears  of  lonely  hearts  again  in  loving  laughter 

yield. 

Sinn;,  Sicilian   virgins,  sing 

The  resurrection  of  the  Spring. 

With  song  and   jubilant  music  come! 

Sound  the  summer's  preludium 

With   the   crashing  silver  cymbal  and   drum. 

Tell  how  the  maiden,  rapt  from  earth  by  the  barbarous 

love  of  a  God, 

Comes  back   to  the  sunlit  meadows  her  sandalled  feet 

once  trod  ; 

Tell  how  the  kingdom  of  shadowy  souls  lets  loose  her 

clinging  bands, 

Tell  of  the  silent  fleshless  ghosts   outstretching  their 

misty  hands 

To  the  fugitive   davlight  maid  ! 

Oh!  but  her  heart  and  her  body  are  free! 

As  up  to  the  places  where  once  she  play"d. 

With   a  song   of  the  sun    from    the   portals   of 

shade, 

Returns,  at  the  last,  Persephone ! 

Hushed  now  melodious  mirth 
And  wild  turmoil 
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Of  heavv-wombed  Earth, 
And  all  the  throbbing-throated  birds  are  still, 

Nor  longer  shrill 
The  lyric  history  of  morn's  wormy  spoil. 

And  as  in  midst  of  music's  coil, 
Ere  the  great  chords  their  massed  voices  spill 
Out  of  untiring  night  their  thunderous  toil, 

There  falls  a  peace 
In  which  the  notes  their  singing  cease, 
To  gather  up  each  particle  of  strength 
For  the  loud  consummation  of  their  skill; 

So,  for  a  little  length, 
After  the  Earth's  premonitory  thrill, 

There's  pause,  until 

(Oh  !  mystery  of  God  !) 

Grown  from  the  agonised  sod 
There  bursts  the  gold  bud  of  a  daffodil ! 

Now  may  ye  crash  loud  music  far  and  wide, 
Swelling  your  cheeks  in  trumpeting  Earth's  pride, 
Now  may  ye  sing,  O  people,  and  employ 
Daylong  the  ringing  instruments  of  joy  ; 
And  send  your  mighty  shouts  through  stilly  meads, 
Or  tickle  dancing  tunes  from  oaten  reeds. 
Now  may  ye  let  your  eager  hearts  run  wild, 
For  Earth  hath  borne  a  daffodilly  child. 

Sing,  maiden,  sing 
Unto  the  bridegroom,  Spring ; 
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Lift  up  thy  voice   his  advent  welcoming  ! 
Tune  for  him  thy  lyrie  note 
As  docs  the  shyly  hidden  thrush, 
First  of  songsters  in  dawn's  hush  ; 
Who   ere  he  finds  a  complete  carolling, 
First  sets  in  order  his   melodious  throat. 


From  meadow  to  lawn 
In   aureate  streams 
The  daffodils  sway, 
As  the  golden  dawn 
Of  a  clouded  day 
Down  a  ray's  path  gleams. 

Sing,  maiden,  sing. 
As  he  draweth  near 
Dost  thou  feel  thv  young  blood  stir  ? 

"Neath  the  nights  dark  cover 
Dost  thou  pray  for  such  a  lover  ? 

O  then  sing,  maiden,  sing 
And  belaud  his  feet's  swift  Heetness 
And  his  body's  godlike  feat n ess ; 
And,  maybe,  to  hush  thy  weeping 
As  he  passes 
Through  the  grasses ; 
Of  his  young  mouth's  sweetness 
Thou    shalt    rob    a    dewy    kiss    ere   yet    the   world    is 
waked  from  sleeping. 
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O  daffodil  children,  discover 

The  wind  for  your  comrade  and  lover : 

The  wind  of  the  Spring,  the  soft  singer, 

Oh!  swiftly  his  fickle  faith  plight; 

Grant  him  to  come  and  to  linger 

Here  in  your  gardens1  delight. 

Summon  the  wind,  the  world-waker, 

Invoke  him  from  far  Southern  seas. 

The  wind  of  the  Spring,  the  frost-breaker, 

The  maker  of  music  on  trees ; 

Discover  him  infinite  player 

Who  kisses  each  crocus  to  flames, 

The  wind  of  the  Spring,  winter-slayer, 

The  player  of  daffodil  games. 

Sing,  maiden,  sing 
Unto  the  bridegroom  Spring ; 
Lift  up  thy  voice  his  advent  welcoming ! 
Tune  for  him  thy  lyric  note 
As  does  the  shyly  hidden  thrush, 
First  of  songsters  in  daAvn's  hush ; 
Who,  ere  he  finds  a  complete  carolling, 
First  sets  in  order  his  melodious  throat. 

Over  the  world  he  wanders  and  kills 
With  laughter  and  love  the  wintry  chills, 
And  high  in   the  solitary,  silent  hills 
He  conjures  the  snow  to  silvery  rills. 
Sing,  maiden,  sing. 
As  he  draweth  near 
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Dost  thou  feel  thy  young  blood  stir? 

'Neath  the  night's  dark  cover 
Dost  thou  pray  for  such  a  lover  ? 

O  then  sing,  maiden,  sing, 
And  belaud  his  feet's  swift  Heetness 
And   his  body's  godlike   t'eatness  ; 
And,  maybe,  to  hush  thy  weeping 
As  he  passes 
Through  the  grasses  ; 
Of  his  young  mouth's  sweetness 
Thou    shalt    rob    a    dewy    kiss    ere    yet    the   world    is 
waked  from  sleeping. 

Then  up  to  the  sky  he  leaps  and  furls 

The  baby  clouds  in  fleecy  swirls, 

Or  tickles  the  water  till  it  purls, 

And,  chuckling,  round  each  tree-root  whirls. 

And  if  this  fancy-free  wind  flirts 

(O  little  daffodilly  girls!) 

With  other  things  than  golden  you  ; 

Before  him  toss  your  flounced  skirts, 

And  sway  and  sing 

His  delight  to  woo, 

And  your  petals  fling 

In  mad  revelling, 
Until  he  comes  with  a  laugh  and  twirls 
His  fingers  in  your  golden  curls. 
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Slowly  the  pale  stars  fade ; 
Unmark'd  the  bursting  bud  becomes  the  blossom, 
Unnoticed  grows  the  youth  into  the  man ; 
The  woman  is  not  distant  from  the  maid. 

After  a  little  span, 
Earth's  virgin  breasts  become  June's  splendid  bosom, 
And  June  herself  the  painted  dame  July. 

Swiftly  each  month  slips  by, 
And  Nature's  ageing  beauty  day  by  day 
Becomes  the  hectic  beauty  of  decay. 
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Spring  Song. 

/"\NCE  again,  0  earth, 
^S     Cometh  thy  spring  ; 

Once  again   thy  birth, 

Thy  new  flowerinsr. 

After  winter  dearth 
This  prayer  I  bring, 
God  be  with  thee,  earth, 
In  thy  travailing. 


»■ 
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A  Fragment. 

AS  you  look  at  the  sunset  you  have  loves 
To  think  upon  and  scarlet  lips 
That  you  have  pressed  in  moonlight  groves. 
As  the  day  slips 
Behind  the  hills  you  have  a  soul 
Safe  in  your  keeping,  a  woman's  heart 
That  belongs  to  you.     My  memory 
Of  lamentable  love  is  all  I  have. 
The  golden  sky,  the  slowly-moving  sun, 
The  shadowed  hills,  the  beauty  and  the  glory 
Are  tinged  with  bitterness :  for  once  I  gave 
All  my  soul's  worth  to  my  soul's  choice. 
Thus,  when  I  look  I  can  but  tell  the  story 
Of  that  disastrous  wooing  to  my  heart, 
And  as  I  tell,  where  then  the  wonderment 
Of  this  day's  death  ? 
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Song. 


FUNG  away  thy  flowers,  love, 
Dream  no  more  of  me. 
April  was  my  mother,  love, 
I  will  be  free. 

Fickle  are  my  fancies,  love, 
Shed  no  tear  for  me. 
April  was  my  mother,  love, 
I  will  be  free. 
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A   Meditation  upon  the  Return 
of  the  Greeks. 

WHEN    in    their   long  lean  ships  the  Greek  host 
weighed 
Their  splashing  anchors,  then  they  had  much  joy 
For  lovely  Helen's  sake  to  humble  Troy  .  .  . 
Their  first  deed  was  the  murder  of  a  maid. 

Ten  years  from  their  pleasant  land  they  stayed, 
And  after  ten  years,  had  they  any  joy? 
They  had  old  Helen,  and  they  humbled  Troy : 
Were  they  at  her  lost  loveliness  dismayed  ? 

Thinking  of  their  lost  Youth  were  they  afraid  ? 
Was  Youth  worth  more  than  Helen — Helen  of  Troy? 
Was  it  for  this  tired  face  they  had  spent  joy? 
For  this  tall,  weary  woman  burnt  a  maid  ? 

When  on  that  quiet  night  the  Greek  host  laid 
Down  their  old  dinted  armour,  had  they  any  joy  ? 
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Odysseus  and   Calypso. 

A   Fragment. 

{Qui side  a  cave  upon  Calypso's  isle.  Behind,  and 
higher  than  the  cave,  are  woods,  and  the  -wind  is  very 
softly  sighing  through  the  trees — aider,  and  poplar,  and 
sweet-smelling  cypress.  The  shadows  are  lengthening  as 
the  sun  sets  in  exquisite  splendour.  In  front  of  the  cave 
sits  Odysseus,  gazing  out  to  the  sea,  -which  is  a  few 
hundred  yards  away.     By  his  side  stands  Calypso. 

The  contrast  between  the  golden  zcest  and  the  olive- 
coloured  woods  is  very  wonderful.) 

Calypso. 
Seven  sweet  years  together. 

Odysseus. 

I  must  go. 

(Calypso  turns  her  eyes  away  from  her  lover,  and 
gazes  hopelessly  oid  to  the  sea.  She  is  conscious  of 
nothing  save  a  great  weariness  of  heart.) 

Calypso. 

I  sometimes  think  the  sunset  winds  that  blow 
So  softly  from  the  sea  are  but  a  dream. 
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I  sometimes  think  the  nodding  flowers  seem 

But  fleeting  shadows  ;  that  this  lonely  isle 

And  you  and  I  are  here  a  little  while 

As  persons  in  a  dream.     The  morn  will  break, 

And  he  who  has  this  fancy  will  awake. 

So  we  shall  pass  to  death  and  so  forget 

The  little  joy  we  had,  the  little  fret 

Of  love  soon  lost,  the  darkness  and  the  light. 

Odysseus  (as  though  he  ivere  speaking  to  himself). 

The  little  joy  we  had  !     To  me  last  night 
Through  the  great  gate  of  dreams  Penelope, 
Clad  in  soft  raiment,  came,  and  bade  me  flee 
From  thy  fair  charms.     In  her  sweet  eyes  were  tears ; 
Her  hands  were  not  so  white  as  in  the  years 
When  first  I  loved  her,  and  the  rings  were  loose 
Upon  her  shrunken  fingers. 

Calypso  (passionately). 

In  the  noose 
Of  cruel  death  she  lies,  and  she  is  old. 
For  many  years  she  has  her  beauty  sold 
To  countless  lovers 

Odysseus  (softly,  and  hardly  heeding). 

Hush  !  it  is  not  true — 
Clad  in  soft  raiment  came  she,  and  the  dew 
Tenderly  washed  her  little  naked  feet. 
Softly  she  came,  and  softly  did  she  greet 
Her  well- beloved  once  more. 
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Calypso. 


Tenderly  I,  too,  Loved  thee,  and  have  given 

All  my  heart  into  thy  keeping — striven 

To  please  thee  by  my  loveliness;  and  now. 

Since  thou  art  weary  of  me,  I  must  bow 

My  head  and  let  thee  go:  so  thou  wilt  come 

Over  the  trackless  waters  to  thy  home. 

And  I  am  but  a  woman  ;  I  must  stay 

And  wither  with  mv  longing ;  day   by  day 

This  braided  hair — once  thou  didst  swear  "twas  gold 

Spun  from  the  morning  sunrise — will  grow  old 

And  grey  with  many  a  sorrow,  and  these  eyes — 

Once  thou  didst  whisper  that  the  waters  rise 

In  virginal  springs  less  clear — will  be  o'er-tired 

With  weeping  for  the  things  that  they  desired. 

Year  by  year  the  flowers  will  bud  and  break, 

Petal  by  petal,  into  bloom,  and  take 

Their  measure  from  the  span  of  life,  and  die. 

Year  by  year  the  western  wind  will  sigh 

With  moaning  plaint  among  the  cypresses ; 

Their  oft-told  tale  the  waters  of  the  seas 

Will  tell  upon  the  sands  ;  the  fairy  feet 

Of  the  rain  upon  the  shivering  vine-leaves  beat. 

So  year  by  year  my  fingers  will  grow  slim, 

Mv  forehead  wrinkled,  and  my  eyes  more  dim. 

So  year  by  year  mv  body  be  more  worn. 

But  as  in  Nature,  Spring  after  Spring  are  born 

The  same  fair  flowers,  and  as  the  seas  refrain 
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Ever  the  self-same  song,  and  as  the  rain 
Tells  an  old  story  to  the  rambling  leaves, 
And  ever   the  wind  the  self-same  music  weaves 
Among  the  woods,  so  in  my  heart  shall  grow 
New  hope  that  thou  wilt  come,  as  thou  dost  go. 
Wearily  in  the  evening  I  shall  creep 
To  this  same  place  and  watch  the  empty  deep. 
Until  one  day,  out  of  the  infinite  blue 
Shall  sail  a  ship,  and  all  her  singing  crew 
Shall  row  her  swiftly  to  the  sandy  beach. 
And  I  shall  stand  beside  her  prow  and  reach 
My  hand  to  thine  and  lead  thee  to  the  cave, 
And  clothe  thee  in  rich  silk,  and  softly  lave 
Thy  feet  and  hands  in  water. 

Odysseus  (still  unheeding). 

Very  sweet 
Were  her  eyes  when  she  stepped  down  to  greet 
Her  well-beloved  once  more  ;  behind  her  tears 
Shone  infinite  joy  at  the  finish  of  her  fears. 
Very  beautiful  her  sorrow,  but  her  joy 
More  beautiful. 

(For  a  little  time  there  is  silence.  Two  maidens  come 
out  of  the  cave  and  sweep  the  entrance  with  branches. 
The  little  wind  has  dropped.) 

Calypso. 
It  was  but  a  vision. 
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Odysseus. 

I  but  dreamed. 
Yet  in  my  dream  she  was  so  near,  it  seemed 
That  I  could  smell  the  fragrance  of  her  hair, 
And  take  her  hands  in  mine ;  and  in  the  air 
I  smelled  the  flowers  that  in  my  garden  grew 
Before  I  sailed  for  Troy  ;  the  same  wind  blew 
That  fanned  my  sails,  and  the  same  men  stood 
Beside  me  as  then  sailed  upon  the  flood 
From  the  sweet  isle  of  Ithaca  that  year. 
There  last  I  saw  her,  standing  on  the  pier, 
Crying  God-speed!  God-speed!  as  we  cast  free. 

(He  pauses.  Calypso  for  one  brief  moment  lays  her 
hand  upon  his  head  and  brushes  back  his  hair ;  then  she 
turns  and  slowly  goes  into  the  eave.  The  sun  has  sunk, 
though  there  are  yet  a  few  bars  of  gold  making  splendid 
the  xcestern  sky.) 

Odysseus  (whispering). 

And  soft  beseeching  memories  assail 

My  sleep  with  passionate  pleading,  and  her  frail 

White  hands  oft  beckon  to  me  o'er  the  sea. 

(Quickly  the  darkness  of  the  night  comes  down  and 
veils  everything.     Odysseus  does  not  move,  but  sits  as 
one  in  a  dream.     Once  he  starts  up  as  though  some  orn 
by  the  sea  had  called.     But  there  is  no  one  there.) 
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A  Fragment. 

LONG  have  I  faced  the  fanfare  of  acclaim 
From  brazen  trumpets,  and  have  known  the 
noise 
Of  many   voices  in  tumultuous  praise. 
I   am  like  one  upon  some  white-edged  cliff', 
Who  stands  and  listens,  and  from  far  below 
Rises   the  surge  and  tumult  of  the  sea 
That  foams  and  surges   on  a  golden  shore. 
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Song. 

RIPPLING  the  face  of  the  stream 
The  willows  bend  lowly. 
As  in  a  June  night's  dream 
The   waters  pass  slowly. 

When   I  am  dead,  the  willow, 

The  shy  willow  weeping, 
Shall  shadow  my  earth  pillow 

And  guard  my  last  sleeping. 
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Song. 

TXT" HERE  the  flowers  spring, 

"  *        Where  the  world  rejoices, 
And  the  thrushes  sin^ — 

Little  fluting   voices, 
Hidden   in  the  brakes, 
Where  the  bee   shakes 

The  petals   of  the  clover, 

I  met  my    lover. 

Ah,  well-a-day. 

Where  the  world  rejoices  ! 
I   and   my  lover. 

Heart 's-ease  for  sorrow — 

So   they   say — 
Happiness   will  borrow, 

Sending  pain   away. 
Birds  no  longer  sing, 
Nor  do  bees  cling 

And  lip  the  honeyed  clover — 

I   lost  my   lover. 

Ah,  well-a-day, 

HeartVease  for  sorrow  ! 
I   and   my   lover. 
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The  Ballad  of  the  Wood  Baroleth. 

'  In  the  wood  Baroleth  the  seasons  change  not  .  ...  it 
is  always  Autumn,  and  the  lea  res  fall  from  the  trees 
for  ever  and  ever.'' 

TXT' MIC  1 1   path  have  you  taken 
»  *      Through  the  woods  below  ? 
I  lost  my  love  there 
Long,  lom?  ago. 

Bluebells  there  were  springing 
And   ringing   in    the   breeze. 

Mating  birds  were  singing 
There  in    the   trees. 

Through   the  wood  I  came, 

The  wood  of  Baroleth. 
The  foliage  was  aflame 

With  the  flush  of  death. 

No  flower  f  limited  there 

Pennons  of  the  Spring, 
No  bluebells   were  there, 

Nor  any  living  thing. 

Saw   you   there   no   maiden 

In  the  woodland   ways  ? 
Her  hands  with  blossoms  laden, 

Crowned  with  hawthorn  sprays  ? 
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Sir,  the  leaves  were  falling 

In  that   magic  place. 
Perchance  each  leaf  zvas  falling 

lb  cover  a  maiden's  face. 

Was  she  wondrous   fair, 

With  lips  as   red  as   clover  ? 

Did  you  whisper — Would  I  were 
This  young  maiden's  lover  ? 

Were  her  cheeks  as   roses 
And  very  long  her  lashes  ? 

And  her  teeth  more  white  than  foam 
Where  the  wave  washes  ? 

The  wood  was  all  enchanted, 

I  stayed  not  to  see. 
Baroleth  is  haunted — 

The  leaves  were  following  me. 

From  each  hidden  holloio 

In  that  magic  place, 
Each  leaf  rose  to  folloxo 

His  comrade  in  the  chase. 

Like  some  slaughtered  army 

Gathering  one  by  one, 
Ran  I  nier  so  swiftly, 

The  dead  leaves  folio-wed  on. 
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Sir,  I   left  her  singing, 

The    birds   were   singing  too, 
Did  you  hear  the  songs  they  sang 
When  you  came  thro'  ? 

ATo  birds  there  are  culling, 

Their  is  never  a  sound. 
Only  the  leaves  are  falling 

Otic  by  one  to  the  ground. 

On  her  golden  hair 

She  wore  a  hawthorn  crown, 
And  about   her  white  body 

A  golden  gown. 

Sir,  I  saw  her  sleeping 

In  her  golden  gown  ; 
All  the  wood  was  xoeeping 

And  the  leaves  fluttered  down. 

O   Sir,  tell  me,  tell  me, 
Why  the  leaves  did  fall ; 

Will   my  love  not  answer  me 
If  I  call  ? 

To  bury  her  they  fall, 

All  her  limbs  to  cover, 
Tenderly  they  fall, 

Every  leaf  a  lover. 
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I   will  go  to  her, 

My  love   in  Baroleth. 
By  her  side  I  will  lie  down 

And  pray  for  death. 

I  will  go  to  her 

And  close  my  weary  eyes, 
In  the  wood  I   will  lie  down, 

Where   my   lover   lies. 

Sir,  you  will  not  find  her 

Though  you  search  for  years  ; 

All  the  wood  is  weeping; 
The  leaves  are  its  tears. 

Ijmg  ago  they  buried  her, 
leaves  all  flushed  with  fever, 

They  are  falling,  falling 
In  the  wood  for  ever. 

Long  ago  they  buried  her 

And  zorapped  her  round  in  death, 
Long  ago  they  covered  he?; 

The  leaves  of  Baroleth. 
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Song. 


This  is  Hie  snnr/  the   lover  sitnrj  as   lie  went    to  join 
his  love  in  Baroleth.     The  ceaselessly  falling  leaves  have 

no  terror  for  him;   are  they  not  the   leaves  that  bury  the 
dear  body  of  the  lost  maid  n  ! 

TT7HEN  I  am   dead 

"  V     The  leaves  shall  shed  their  foliage 
Softly  upon   my  head 
Age  after  age. 

Until   God  calls, 

In  silence  shall   my  soul   brood. 

Softly   each   leaf  falls 

In  the  still  wood. 

Death  knows  not  grief — 

He   will  come,  my   soul,  to   thee 

Softly  as  any  leaf 

Falls   from   the  tree. 
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The  Besieged  Virgin. 

f~\   HEART  uncertain,  pause, 

^^      And  gravely  meditate 

Thy  fate. 

Wilt  let  him  rob,  next  time  in  twilight  gloom, 

Thy  lips'1  yet  virgin  bloom  ? 

So  give  him  cause — 

The  then  lord  of  thy  body's  outer  gate — 

To  inarch  with  unopposed  offence 

Into  the  inmost  holy  of  thy  state, 

And  bear  the  untouched  sacred  treasure  thence  ? 

"Tis  strange 

That  one  swift  moment's  passion  should  spell  Time  * 

For  one  kiss,  in  exchange 

To  gain  Life  in  its  complete  range ! 

Unwelcome  heir  of  wedded  lip, 

.Maybe  to  slip 

From  the  first  rapturous  sublime 

And  slide  down  each  day's  change 

Until  our  feet  are  clogged  in  hatred's  slime ! 

Oh  !  here  for  meditation  wise  there's  room  : 
That  in  moth-haunted  gloom, 
Half- tapered  by  dim  stars  and  glow-worms'  eyes, 
We  should  discover  doom — 
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That  God  should  be  so  willing  to  depend 
Upon  the  little  act  of  one  sweet  kiss, 
Beginning  and  the  end, 
Soul-sadness  or  soul-bliss  ! 

Yet  stranger  this — 

I  am  God's  viee-reine  for  the  fateful  deed  ! 

My  will  here  holds  command ; 

My  will  allows  him   plead — 

With  mute  eyes  and  shy,  seeking  hand, 

Interpreters  of  passion's  dumb   beseech — 

Love's  hunger  and  love's  need; 

Or  with  dispassionate,  cold  speech 

Dismisses  him  my  reach. 

O  children  of  the  visionary  years, 

Who  yet  may  be  embodied  if  I  fall, 

And  my  pure  childhood  lose 

Unto  this  mighty  lover's  call, 

Break  through  the  Future's  wall, 

In  my  weak  will  determination  fuse, 

Give  peace  unto  my  fears — 

Let  down  your  lisping  spirits  from  the  spheres, 

O  whisper  in  my  ears 

If  this  man  is  the  father  ye  would  choose ! 
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Sonnet. 

(Upon  the  breaking  of  a  Chelsea  china  bowl 
when  dusting.) 

OWEEP,  ye  China  factories;  go  howl 
Ye  Chelsea  pensioners ;  let  all  the  tears 
Of  England  How  upon  the  flood  of  years 
Down  to  Eternity : — my  precious  bowl 
By  maid's  vile  hand  is  dead.     Rise,  rise  my  soul 
To  mourn  thv  love  and  cast  aside  base  fears 
That  'twas  thy  fault ;  blind  Kismet's  blinder  shears 
May  not  be  held  and  man  must  pay  the  toll. 

So  let  me  weep ;  and  when  so  softly  blows 
The  gentle  South,  when  all  the  day  is  fair, 
I  will  God-speed  mv  own  dear  love;  and  there 

Shall  blow  the  flower  of  some  china  rose 
Above  his  grave,  fragrant  with  petals  rare, 

And  I  shall  dust  him  with  some  patent  hose. 
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Exhortation. 

OSOUL,  mv  soul,  from  all  the  flowers  take 
Example  of  their  wisdom  ;  spring  by  spring 
They  blow  more  bravely  though  the  winters  fling 
Upon  them  cloak  of  ice  and  snowy  flake. 
O  soul,  my  soul,  leap  forth  to  conquer ;  break 
Despair's  dull  crust — what  pain  is  travailing 
If  thy  heart's  winter  yield  to  flowering? 
Forget  the  dreams  of  sorrow — wake  !  O  wake ! 

The  policy  of  idle  sleep  abjure, 

Gird  thee  about  with  battle  and  brave  song 
To  find  thy  Fate ;  the  victory  is  sure. 

Somewhere  there  is  a  maiden  virgin-pure 

Ripe  for  thy  plucking — the  prize  is  to  the  strong ; 

How  long,  O  soul,  my  sleeping  soul,  how  long  ? 
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St.  Mark's  Day,  Venice. 

WE  sniffed  the  incense,  through  the  people  spied 
The  bishop  robing,  heard  the  hid  choir  sing 
Soft  psalmody,  and  saw  the  peasants  cling- 
To  the  great  fetish   of  the  crucified. 
Then,  as  we  lingered  in  the  square,  you  cried, 
'  Come,  we  will  go  and  let  Salute  fling 
About  our  souls  the  shadows  of  her  wing, 
To  cleanse  us  of  San  Marco's  pomp  and  pride.'' 

Do  you  remember  how  you  said,  'This  place* 
(Circling  with  slim  white  hand  Salute's  wall) 
*  Is  perfumed  not  with  incense,  but  God's  grace. 

And   so  our  love  shall  be,  not  sensual 

As  flesh  to  flesh,  but  chaste  and  mystical  : 

Soul  to  sweet  loving  soul  in  God's  embrace.' 
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Her  Superiority  compared  with  His, 

T  X  7"HEN  I  behold  the  ladies  of  thy  court, 

»  '         Lustreless  gold  about  a  sovereign  sun, 
Mine  eyes  confirm  a  passionate  heart's  report 

That  thou  art  fairer  than  each  single  one. 
Yea !  fairer  than  thy  ladies"  total  grace : 

Lips,  eyes  and  brows,  the  best  of  every  kind, 
Gathered  and  sculptured  to  a  perfect  face, 

Would  lack  the  native  imprint  of  thy  mind. 

As  thou  in  wit  and  beauty  dost  excel 

The  maidens  in  thy  presence,  so  my  love 

O'ertops  thy  passion  as  does  Heaven  Hell, 
Or  as  the  eagle  soars  beyond  the  dove. 

For  like  the  king  of  birds  I  face  the  heat, 

And  thou  the  dove  dost  cower  in  retreat. 
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Her  Immortality. 

WHEN  I  remember  how  fair  blossoms  fade, 
Breaking  their  hearts  for  winter's  chilly  kiss, 
Yet  year  by  year  renew  their  pristine  shade 

When   spring  returns  and  whispers  of  new  bliss, 
I   marvel   that   men   say  thy  beauty   must 

As  baser  bodies  wither   to  the  grave, 
That  hands  and  lips  and  eyes  will   turn  to  dust — 
Can  God  retake  what  once  he  gladly  gave? 

Thy  beauty   may   not  suffer  Time's  eclipse. 

Thou  art  indeed  immortal,  age  possesses 
Title  nor  claim   upon  thy  passionate  lips, 

Nor  can  resolve  to  white  these  golden  tresses. 
His  mysteries  to   thee   Death   may  not  teach, 
Nor  wrap  his  silence  round  thy  silver  speech. 
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Her  Cruelty. 


FLEETER  than  Dian,  fleetest  of  the  Gods, 
You  used  me  as  light  wanton  of  your  sport, 
Battled   my   soul  and  beat   me   with   Love's  rods 

And  left  me  bleeding  while  fresh  prey  you  sought. 
Unwilling   I   when   hunted,   when   you   fled 

Missed  you  and  dreamed  of  your  swift-flowing  feet, 
Turned   me   to  seek  the   thickets   where  you  sped, 
Ravaged  the  woods  to  capture  your  retreat. 

And   now  that  I   have  lost  you,  turn  again, 
Speed  your  swift  feet  across  the  lingering  days, 

Follow  me  now  and  ease  me  of  this   pain, 

Storm  me  and  take  me,  here  is  willing   chase  ; 

And  in  the  greenwood  all   the  long  day  through 
Well  hunt   new  quarry  and  with   hounds  halloo. 
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Her  Coldness. 

1)YGMALI0N  wrought  a  statue   for  his  pleasure, 
■*-        But  lacking  the  full    blossom    of  a   maid 
In   that  it   beat  not   to   the   pulse's   measure  — 

Vet    nightly  for  a   miracle  he  prayed. 
His  prayer  found  answer.     Ere  the  sunrise  flushed, 

The   eyelids   fluttered — rosier   than   the   morn 
The  blood  crept  upward  and  the  white  limbs  blushed. 

Lo  !    for  a  prayer  a   living  maid  was  born. 

I  too  have  asked   a   miracle,  in    vain. 

The  high   Gods    hold    me    worthless   of  thv   low. 
They   will   not  turn   to  me  thine  eves,  nor  deign 

To  grant  me  leave   my  worthiness   to   prove. 
Persistent  yet,  Til   pray   until   God  give 
An  answer  to   my  prayer  and  bid  thee  live. 
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Her  Fickleness. 

O  FICKLE  woman  high  above  all  blessing, 
Thou  shouldest  wed  the  changing  elements, 
Who  play  their  pranks   all  constancy  transgressing, 

And  hold  no  faith  in  lovers'1  testaments. 
Words  spoken  are  to  thee   an   empty  care, 

Love  ratified  but  woolly   thistledown, 
And   life  itself  a   bubble  in  the  air, 

Less   valid   than  gay  gossip  from   the  town. 

More  fickle  than  young  April's  madcap  showers, 
More  fretful  than  the  wind-blown  ocean  waves, 

And  yet  more  dear  than  are  the  wild  spring  flowers, 
How  can  I  keep  thy  changing  words  my  slaves  ? 

Thou  lovest  me  when  I  most  firmly  hate  ; 

Thou  dost  adore  when  I  repudiate. 
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His  Wealth. 

I  CAN  afford  to  praise  thy  loveliness 
Who  am  so  rich  possessing  thee  entire. 
Thv  virgin  lips  were  married  by  my  kiss, 

Thy  heart  awaked  to  speak   with  my  desire. 
Mortal,  I  am  become  immortal  now 

Since  deathless  love  hath  crowned  me  Emperor ; 
Humble,  I  am  become  more  proud  than  thou 
Since  I  am  made  thy  passion's  governor. 

Jewels  I  gave  thee,  turquoise  for  thine  eyes, 
Rubies  for  lips  and  gold  for  thy  gold  hair, 

Yet  am   I  richer  in  that  I  am  wise 

Who  have  in  thee  a  gem  beyond  compare, 

And  know  that  jewels  give  no  surety 

Nor  valid  troth  of  Love's  true  fealty. 
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His   Fidelity. 


I   CANNOT  count  the  measure  of  my  love, 
It  is  too  great  for  words  of  mortal  man, 
Nor  sum  the  total  wonderment  thereof 

Whose  life  can  only  reach  to  mortal  span. 
But  if,  as  hold  some  wise  philosophers, 

We  do  but  die  a  new  birth  to  attain, 
Successive  lives  shall  be  my  ministers, 
Thy  beauty  to  extol  in  sweet  refrain. 

And  so,  perchance,  within  a  thousand  years 

I  shall  convince  thee  of  fidelity; 
In  one  brief  moment  garner  all  arrears 

Which,  gathered,  will  prove  my  verity  ; 
When  thou  wilt  hold  me  as  thy  heart's  true  guest, 
And  thy  dear  lips  my  passion  will  attest. 
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His  Courage  at  Parting. 

WHENE'ER  I  bid   farewell   to  thee  and  take 
A  last  fond  look   upon  thy  perfect  face, 
I  commune  with  my  heart  lest  it  should  break, 

And,  broken,  care  no  longer  to  abase 
Its  proud  position  kneeling  at  thy  feet. 

Listen,  O  heart,  I  say,  you  do  but  cease 
To  visit  her  that  you  may  once  more  greet 

Her  gracious  presence  when  the  desolate  lease 
Of  separation  yields  its  power  of  sorrow. 

A  little  time — an  interval  of  days, 
As  though  next  week  became  a  swift-come  morrow 

Upon   whose  dawning  you   repeat  the  praise 
Your  tongue  gave  forth  in  virtue  of  your  lover 
Whose  rare  perfection  you  alone  discover. 
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He  is  Great,  yet  in  Her  Presence, 

Little. 

(Unfinished  Sonnet.) 

IF  I  revealed  ray  heart's  impassioned  love, 
It  would  o'erwhelm  thee  with   magnificence  ; 
Or  if  I  told  the  smallest  part  thereof, 

Twould  humble  thee  with  haughty  insolence. 
It  is  more  high  than  snow-besprinkled  mountains. 

And  larger  than  the  tumult  of  rough  seas ; 
It  is  more  pure  and  clear  than  virginal  fountains,, 
And  sweeter  than  a  wild  bird's  melodies. 

And  yet  my  heart,  the  owner  of  this  joy, 
Within  thy  presence  shrinks  to  nothingness. 

Thou  holdest  me  more  lightly  than  a  toy, 
The  plaything  for  a  little  happiness. 

And  I,  so  great,  am  servant  to  thy  pleasure. 
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Love's   Recognition. 

o 

C^ONCEIVE  mine  eyes  a  mirror:  in  them  gleaming 
-^      Behold  a  picture  of  thine  outward  view — 
Lovelier  fancy  than  young  poet's  dreaming, 

More  splendid  than  the  mom's  resplendent  hue. 
So  canst  thou  see  thy  pattern  in  mine  eyes, 

And  I  in  thine  peruse  thy  deep  soul's  thought, 
And  by  reflection  read  love's  mysteries 

The  magic  of  whose  speech  thy  lips  I  taught. 

And  when  we  hail  love's  recognition  thus, 

Eyes  close  to  eyes,  the  passionate  lips  must  meet 

And  join  in  hushed  communion  marvellous, 

And  soul  speed  forth  companion  soul  to  greet. 

So  shall  we  wander  through  new  realms  of  bliss, 

Two  beating  hearts  made  single  by  that  kiss. 
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Love's  Polity. 


LOVE'S  polity  is  perfect  socialism : 
'     There  is  no  ruler,  for  both  govern  there. 
There  is  no  rift  therein,  nor  cankerous  schism, 

Nor  plan  of  life,  nor  any  troublous  care. 
The  two  are  one,  a  twofold  unity, 

Secure  in  peace  and  each  in  all  to  each  ; 
There  is  for  faith  no  given  security, 
Love's  polity  is  founded  not  on  speech. 

Yes,  there  is  peace  ;    for  if  the  outward  world 
Do  wage  fierce  wars  they  battle  with  their  kin, 

Nor  march  where  love's  white  colourings  are  furled, 
Significant  of  purity  within. 

Nor  can  abase  the  pride  of  inborn  faith, 

Nor  break  the  heart  that  never  travaileth. 
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Sonnet. 

I    HAD  not  sailed  the  seas  nor  sought  the  goal 
In  feeble  hope  of  frankincense  and  myrrh  ; 
I  had  not  bound  myself  man's  minister, 
Nor  cried  the  Gods  for  recompense  or  toll. 
Into  my  hands  I  took  my  un wrought  soul, 
And  hold  myself  the  sole  artificer, 
With  austere  art  to  fashion  it  and  steer 
The  finished  vessel  over  rock  and  shoal. 

I  had  no  far-fetched  treasuries  to  place 
At  your  disposal  when  with  gracious  eyes 

You  came,  and  all  the  wonder  of  your  face 
And  empty  hands  outheld  for  sacrifice. 

I  gave  you  the  rich  profit  of  my  race, 
I  gave  my  weary  soul  to  you  for  prize. 
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